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OBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  OUR  WORK. 


The  main  points  which  distinguish  this  from  other  charities  are: — 

1.  The  working  without  an  institution,  and  thus  coming  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  those  whom  we  help,  while  w^e  avoid  the  heavy 
expenses  and  cumbrous  methods  which  all  institutions  require. 

If  our  account  of  expenditure  is  examined  and  compared  with  that 
of  any  home  or  hospital,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  little  expense,  we 
assist  a large  number  of  women. 

2.  Ours  is  the  only  charity  in  Boston  which  has  for  its  object  the 
assistance  of  mothers,  as  such,  both  married  and  unmarried.  Others 
aid  “fallen  wom^en,”  “friendless  girls,”  and  the  like.  While  includ- 
ing the  unmarried  among  our  mothers,  wt  think  it  more  wholesome 
to  aid  them  as  “mothers”  than  as  “fallen.” 

3.  While  the  first  two  points  still  distinguish  us  from  other  chari- 
ties, with  objects,  at  least,  partly  similar,  our  third  principle,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  has  been  adopted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  others. 

When  we  began  our  work,  in  1873,  there  was  in  Boston  no  charity 
intended  to  care  for  infants  which  did  not  involve  the  separation  of 
the  mother  and  child.  Now  there  are  several  which  see  clearly  the 
advantage  of  keeping  together  a mother  and  infant,  even  when  the 
mother  is  unmarried.  A woman  who  is  parted  from  her  child  is 
more  likely  to  yield  a second  time  to  temptation.  One  who  retains 
the  personal  charge  of  her  baby  has  a wholesome  occupation  for  her 
mind  and  heart,  and  a constant  incentive  to  an  upright,  industrious 
life. 

The  address  of  Miss  Clarke’s  Branch  is  No.  27  Fayette  Street,  Boston.  Rooms 
open  every  week-day,  10  to  i o’clock  and  2.30  to  4.30. 

Agent,  Miss  M.  C.  Magrath,  Assistant  Agent,  Miss  E.  M.  Locke. 


The  address  of  Miss  Parkman  is  Room  48,  Charity  Building,  Chardon  Street, 
Boston.  Her  room  is  open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  from  2 to  4 p.m. 


-REPORT. 


The  year  1905  has  proved  in  every  respect  but  one  the  most 
prosperous  and  satisfactory  in  our  history.  443  mothers  have 
been  assisted, — a larger  number  than  ever  before.  In  the  Fayette 
Branch,  362;  in  the  Chardon  Street  Branch,  81.  284  of  these 

were  new  applicants;  and  of  these  150  were  unmarried.  We  have 
reason  to  be  gratified  that  the  good  quality  of  the  work  done  by 
our  assistants  at  Fayette  Street  has  been  cordially  recognized  by 
those  who  represent  other  charities. 

Another  encouraging  feature  is  the  economy  of  our  methods. 
Less  than  $3,000  has  been  expended  during  the  year,  averaging 
$5.78  for  each  mother  and  infant. 

When  it  is  considered  how  very  small  is  the  sum  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  compared  with  the  expenses  of  institutions  where 
the  continued  support  of  the  child  is  essential,  the  importance 
of  our  work  from  even  an  economical  standpoint  will  be  perceived. 

We  emphasize  the  point  that  our  charity  is  not  the  rival  of  these 
institutions,  but  supplements  their  work. 

With  many  we  work  in  the  friendliest  relations,  and  they  send 
us  applicants  whom  they  think  suited  to  our  methods. 

A certain  proportion  of  the  suffering  poor  need  the  kind  of  help 
given  by  institutions,  but  a mother  not  disabled  by  ill-health,  and 
attached  to  her  infant,  requires  only  a little  temporary  aid  to  be- 
come self-supporting,  and  for  such  an  one  ours  is  the  more  whole- 
some arrangement,  as  well  as  the  more  economical.  A woman 
who  is  weak,  morally,  may  need  the  shelter  and  protection  of  a 
“Home,”  but  one  who  needs  only  employment  and  wholesome 
surroundings  and  the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  her  infant 
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would  be  weakened  and  pauperized  by  being  immured  in  an 
institution  and  relieved  from  the  support  of  her  child.  Those 
whom  it  is  our  object  to  assist  do  not  belong  to  the  weaker  class. 
By  far  the  larger  number  turn  out  well,  often  remain  for  years  in 
the  same  situation,  are  valued  by  employers,  and  lead  a steady, 
self-respecting  life. 

It  is  better  also  to  assist  an  unmarried  mother  simply  on  the 
ground  of  her  being  a mother,  attached  to  her  child  and  desirous 
to  do  all  she  can  to  earn  its  living  and  to  keep  it  in  her  charge. 
In  this  way  a well-meaning  girl  is  not  discouraged  and  depressed 
by  being  regarded  as  a member  of  a degraded  class.  Her  fault 
is  not  ignored  nor  condoned,  but  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  what  is 
healing  and  encouraging.  And,  working  without  an  institution, 
we  are  able  to  include  both  married  and  unmarried  mothers. 
As  a matter  of  Tact,  in  the  Fayette  Street  Branch  we  accepted, 
in  1905,  235  new  applicants,  of  whom  119  were  married  and  116 
unmarried.  Of  old  cases,  127  were  still  on  this  list.  These  old 
cases  usually  need  but  little  help  in  money,  but  come  to  us  for 
friendly  counsel  and  when  in  need  of  a new  situation. 

The  experiment  of  keeping  open  the  rooms  at  27  Fayette  Street, 
with  two  salaried  agents,  has  proved  successful  even  beyond  our 
hopes.  Not  only  has  the  work  accomplished  been  of  -very  high 
quahty,  but  the  expense  has  been  much  less  than  we  expected, 
in  consideration  of  the  much  larger  number  of  mothers  assisted; 
while  the  importance  of  the  arrangement  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  any  doubt. 

Here  is  a specimen  case.  A young  mother,  homeless  and  friend- 
less, just  discharged  from  a hospital  or  who  has  wandered  to  the 
city  from  a country  town,  with  the  vague  idea  of  “getting  the 
baby  into  a Home.”  She  is  very  probably  referred  for  advice 
to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  The  agent  calls  by  telephone  on  our 
agent  at  Fayette  Street,  and  before  night- fall  the  mother  is  shel- 
tered with  a good  woman  who  receives  such  cases  temporarily, 
and  in  a few  days  a situation  as  domestic  is  found  for  her  (usually 
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in  the  country),  where  she  and  her  child  have  a comfortable  home 
and  are  surrounded  with  good  influences. 

It  may  surprise  one  unfamiliar  with  the  work  to  hear  that  a 
mother  should  be  discharged  from  a hospital  under  such  circum- 
stances of  destitution.  A woman  so  situated  has  a great  fear  of 
being  sent  to  Tewksbury  or  of  being  immured  in  an  institution. 
When  asked,  “Have  you  a home  or  friends  to  receive  you?”  she 
will  often  answer,  “Yes,”  and  profess  to  have  all  her  plans  made, 
when  without  any  resources. 

Immediate  attention  in  these  emergency  cases  is  very  important. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  two  persons  thoroughly  to  meet 
the  needs  of  so  large  a number, — a number  likely  to  increase  still 
more.  In  justice  to  both  work  and  workers  a third  agent  is  required. 

In  some  charities  the  principle  object  is  to  convey  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries the  largest  amount  of  the  contributions  of  benevolent 
givers,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  intermediate  agency. 
In  ours,  the  one  thing  needful  is  the  prompt,  kindly,  and  judicious 
handling  of  each  case  brought  to  our  notice.  From  the  first  we 
have  maintained  a personal  relation  with  every  mother  whom  we 
assist.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  those  with  us  who  carry  on 
the  work  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  begun,  and  with  very 
little  more  expenditure  in  money  help  a much  larger  number  of 
persons. 

The  one  discouraging  thing  in  the  year’s  life  has  been  in  the 
falling-off  of  our  list  of  givers.  On  November  ist  our  treasury  was 
entirely  empty, — a thing  that  has  not  happened  for  many  years, — 
and  we  had  received  from  outside  less  than  $1,400.  This  neces- 
sitated a special  appeal  in  the  Boston  Transcript^  the  response  to 
which  enabled  us  meet  our  expenses  during  the  last  two  months 
of  the  year,  and  in  January,  1906,  another  appeal  was  printed 
in  the  Christian  Register. 

The  following  supplementary  report,  giving  additional  items 
of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the  work  at  the  Fayette  Street  Branch, 
has  been  prepared  by  our  agent.  Miss  M.  C.  Magrath. 
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During  the  year  1905  applications  for  aid  were  made  to  the 
Fayette  Street  Branch  by  242  mothers.  235  were  taken  on  our  list, 
7 were  referred  to  other  agencies. 

The  following  table  will  show  that  these  mothers  came  to  us 
from  32  charities  (or  individuals),  and  also  gives  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  these  references  since  the  year  1900. 

We  received  from: — 

iqoo  /goj 

The  Associated  Charities; 5 41 

Boston 21 

Cambridge 8 

Malden 7 

Somerville 2 

Lynn i 

Nashua,  N.H i 

Washington,  D.C i 

41 

Boston  Children’s  Aid  Society 3 35 

Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum 3 19 

Individuals  16  18 

The  Children’s  Mission 7 17 

Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 2 14 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society i 12 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 2 14 

Children’s  Friend  Society ' 10 

Hospitals 14  10 

Through  mothers  formerly  assisted 8 10 

Gwynne  Home 2 7 

Dispensaries i 6 

Welcome  House 5 

Churches 4 

Home  for  Little  Wanderers 3 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 3 

Trustees 3 

Temporary  Home  for  Working-women 3 

Unrecorded 3 3 

Avon  Home,  Cambridge i 
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Brookline  Friendly  Society i 

Denison  House i 

South  End  House  i 

Police I 

Berkeley  Temple 2 

Chardon  Street  Home i 

State  House i 


71  242 

These  figures  show  that  17  more  organizations  have  referred 
dependent  mothers  to  our  charity  in  1905  than  in  1900.  At 
first  there  was  some  tendency  to  use  us  as  an  intelligence  office, 
merely  to  obtain  employment, — a thing  we  deprecate,  as  it  would 
leave  us  without  influence  over  the  woman  assisted.  But  a change 
has  taken  place  in  charity  work,  and  it  is  found  best  to  have  each 
case  handled  from  the  first  by  a specialist  (as  sometimes  in  the 
medical  profession).  Applicants  are  usually  sent  to  us  without 
prehminary  investigation  by  another  society.  We  decide  for  each 
individual  what  is  needed.  It  may  be  a special  training  for  the 
mother  or  the  child,  it  may  be  hospital  treatment,  or  it  may  be 
the  chance  to  earn  a living  by  being  placed  at  service.  The  vari- 
ations are  endless. 

Ever  since  this  work  was  begun,  in  1873,  experience  has  proved 
that  the  personal  relation  is  the  most  important  part.  It  is  not 
enough  to  place  a mother  and  her  child  in  the  best  possible  home. 
Letters  must  be  exchanged,  visits  made,  advice  given,  and  the 
mother  encouraged  to  regard  the  visitor  as  her  friend. 

When  the  applications  ranged  from  80  to  100,  or  even  to  150 
in  a year,  two  persons  could  at  least  try  to  accomplish  what  was 
needed.  But,  when  the  numbers  reach  almost  250  in  a single  year, 
it  is  obvious  that  either  the  work  must  be  slighted  or  cases  must 
be  refused.  Already  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  1906,  at 
the  Fayette  Street  Branch,  62  applications  for  help  have  been 
received,  and  we  have  been  applied  to  for  advice  in  regard  to  other 


cases. 
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Letters,  visits,  interviews,  are  necessary  in  every  single  one  of 
these  cases,  and  sometimes  weeks  of  patient  work  before  a mother 
and  her  child  can  be  settled  in  a good  home.  All  this  must  be 
done,  or  the  work  of  the  society  becomes  ineffective. 

During  the  year  1905,  1,691  calls  have  been  received  at  the  rooms, 
at  Fayette  St.  and  2319  letters  have  been  written. 

This  charity  was  a pioneer  in  the  work  for  mothers  and  infants. 
To-day,  besides  what  is  done  in  Boston,  the  founding  of  similar 
work  in  other  cities  takes  both  time  and  attention.  From  Chicago, 
from  Kansas  City,  and  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  requests  have 
come  for  advice,  suggestions,  and  the  results  of  experience. 

If  the  society  in  Boston  is  to  keep  the  place  it  now  holds,  the 
work  must  maintain  its  present  high  standard,  both  as  to  quahty 
and  effectiveness. 

A more  generous  support  and  a larger  number  of  workers  should 
be  the  watchword  for  the  new  year  and  for  the  years  to  come. 

Margaret  C.  Magrath. 


The  following  letters  have  been  selected  from  a large  number 
received  since  the  publication  of  the  last  report.  Except  when 
otherv\dse  stated,  they  are  from  unmarried  mothers.  We  give 
the  nationality  of  the  patient  and  the  year  when  the  case  was 
taken  in  charge. 

No.  I,  it  will  be  seen,  is  living  at  home  with  her  mother. 


I. 

(German- American.  1905.) 
(Seventeen  years  old.) 


Oct.  20,  1905. 


My  dear  Miss  M., — As  I have  just  a few  spare  moments,  I thought  I would 
drop  you  these  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I am  feehng  so  good,  and  thank 
God  that  I am  able  to  work  again,  but  I do  not  know  how  long.  I started 
in  work  Tuesday  morning  in  a book  bindery,  and  I like  it  real  well,  but  I 
would  like  it  much  better  if  I could  have  work  to  do  at  home  where  I could 


earn  a little  just  the  same,  and  help  mama  besides,  because  it  is  very  hard 
for  her  to  be  alone  during  the  day.  Well,  Miss  M.,  I must  thank  you  very, 
very  much  indeed  for  that  lovely  little  go-cart  you  gave  me  last  week  for  the 
baby.  We  fixed  it  up  fine  so  we  take  her  out  every  day,  but  only  for  you 
she  could  not  be  out  so  much.  You  do  not  know  how  pleased  and  thank- 
ful I am  to  you  for  doing  so  much  as  you  have  done  for  me.  I can  never  for- 
get it,  and  I can  hardly  repay  you  back  for  half.  Miss  M.,  I always  remem- 
ber you  in  my  prayers,  that  God  will  always  give  you  your  health  and  strength 
and  that  you  may  live  a long  and  happy  life.  I think  God  will  reward  you 
more  than  I could.  Well,  there  might  be  some  day  that  I can  do  a little 
favor  for  you  which  I would  do  most  willingly.  If  I am  home  some  day  I 
will  go  over  to  see  you,  and  take  little  N.  along  in  the  go-cart.  I can  hardly 
wait  until  I see  you  again.  Oh,  I forgot  to  thank  you  for  that  sweet  little 
baby  jacket  you  also  gave  me.  The  baby  looks  like  a doll  in  it.  Mama 
and  I said  that  Miss  M.  just  knew  what  the  baby  needed.  There  might  be 
a day,  with  the  help  of  God,  that,  if  the  baby  grows  up,  she  will  be  grateful 
to  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  us  both.  With  love  from  mama,  and 
best  love  and  kisses  from  the  baby  and  myself,  hoping  this  letter  reaches  you 
in  the  best  of  health. 

I remain  your  true  and  loving  friend. 


2. 

(American.  1905.) 

(Eighteen  years  old.) 

June  25,  1905. 


Dear  Friend, — Your  kind  and  most  cordial  letters  received.  It  is  a fine 
go-cart.  I took  E.  out  in  it  to-day  for  about  one  and  a half  hours.  E.  sits 
up  most  of  the  time : if  I put  her  on  her  back  on  the  floor  it  isn’t  two  seconds 
before  she  is  on  her  hands.  She  is  trying  to  creep.  I am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  go-cart,  and  I thank  you  very  much  for  it,  as  it  is  a great  help  to  me  not 
to  have  to  get  a new  one,  and  it  is  just  as  good  for  me  as  a new  one  would  be. 

I had  E.  weighed  the  17th  of  June,  and  she  weighed  eighteen  and  a half 
pounds.  She  is  fat  as  a pig.  I came  here  three  months  ago  last  Friday, 
the  23d,  just  think  of  it. 

I want  to  have  E.’s  picture  taken  next  month,  as  she  will  be  seven  months 
old  the  23d  of  July. 

How  much  was  the  express  on  the  go-cart?  and  I will  send  it  to  you.  I 
am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you  both.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 

I remain  as  ever. 

Lovingly  yours. 
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(Irish-American.  1905.) 


Jan.  I,  igo6. 


My  dear  Friend  Miss  L., — Yours  of  the  28th  received,  and  I was  pleased 
to  hear  from  you.  I also  received  your  calendar,  which  I thought  very  pretty, 
and  I thank  you  very  much.  Mrs.  S.  thinks  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  re- 
member me.  Inclosed  you  will  find  a check  for  2 dollars.  Mr.  S.  thinks 
this  is  the  safest  way  of  sending  the  money.  Would  have  sent  it  to  you  be- 
fore, but  Mrs.  S.  did  not  know  I had  any  bill  to  pay,  so  she  did  not  hurry  about 
the  money.  I shall  try  and  follow  your  kind  advice.  Miss  L.,  and  be  a kind 
and  loving  mother  and  do  the  best  I can  for  my  poor  little  child.  I am  happy 
and  contented  here,  and  only  hope  Mrs.  S.  will  be  satisfied  with  me.  She 
is  so  kind.  I think  there  has  at  last  a little  stray  sunshine  come  to  me,  and 
hope  it  will  not  disappear  as  quickly  as  it  did  in  the  past.  I wish  you  a Happy 
New  Year,  and  know  it  will  be  happy,  for  any  one  as  good  and  kind  as  you 
must  be  happy.  I remain  Yours  thankfully. 


4- 

(American.  1905.) 


Oct.  21,  1905. 


My  dear  Miss  M., — I am  sure  you  must  think  me  very  ungrateful  to  you 
for  your  kindness  to  me.  It  was  very  wrong  in  me  not  to  write,  to  you  all  this 
long  summer,  and  I have  no  good  excuse  to  offer,  either. 

It  has  been  such  a beautiful  summer  to  me,  and  I have  you  to  thank  for  it, 
too.  Mrs.  B.  has  been  such  a friend  and  so  good  to  me.  I want  to  see  you 

and  tell  you  all  about  what  a dear  homelike  place  it  is  up  there  in . I 

learned  to  love  it  so  well,  I dreaded  to  leave  it,  but  I think  I have  a very  nice 
place  now. 

You  would  not  know  my  baby  now,  he  is  such  a big  boy.  He  has  lived 
out  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  most  of  the  summer.  I wish  you  could  see 
him  now : he  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  mother’s  life. 

Please  forgive  me  for  my  long  silence,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  again 
(soon  I hope). 

5- 


(American.  1905.) 

December  25,  1905. 

My  dear  Miss  M., — I was  very  pleasantly  surprised  on  coming  downstairs, 
and  finding  a parcel  for  me  from  you.  I thank  you  ever  so  much  for  them. 
I think  you  must  be  a mind -reader. 
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Miss  M.,  I thank  you  for  getting  me  this  place  and  the  advice  you  gave 
me  about  A.  I wouldn’t  board  him  out  now  with  the  best  woman  in  the 
world. 

Mrs.  C.  is  my  idea  of  a woman  to  work  for.  I wouldn’t  ask  to  be  treated 
any  better  than  I’ve  been  here.  She  is  lovely  to  the  baby. 

As  it  is  A.’s  bed-time,!  will  close  with  my  best  regards.  I wish  you  a merry 
Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year,  and  I think,  if  A.  could  talk,  he  would 
wish  the  same  for  the  advice  you  gave  me  in  regard  to  him. 


6. 


(Irish-American.  1905.) 

(Nineteen  years  old.) 

OcT.  16,  1905. 


My  dear  Friend, — I am  very  sorry  for  not  v/riting  before  now,  but  I have 
been  very  busy,  and  I was  also  waiting  until  I got  settled,  and  I am  very  glad 
to  say  that  I like  the  place  very  much.  They  are  very  good  to  me  and  the 
baby,  and  he  is  as  good  as  gold  and  sleeps  most  all  the  time:  he  also  has  a 
go-cart  and  is  in  it  most  of  the  time. 

He  is  feeling  better  since  I have  come  out  in  the  country  with  him.  He 
is  out  doors  most  all  day  when  it  is  pleasant,  right  after  he  has  his  bath. 

I have  a very  nice  room.’  The  room  is  nice  and  warm,  it  is  in  the  front 
of  the  house.  I wish  you  could  see  the  place  that  I am  at:  it  has  a nice  or- 
chard, in  the  back  and  front  of  the  house,  and  a barn  and  a lot  of  cows  and 
hens,  and  two  rabbits;  and  two  very  quiet  little  girls,  one  two  years  old  and 
the  other  is  four. 

Mr.  H.  met  me  at  the  station,  and  we  got  home  all  right.  There  was  a 
warm  welcome  for  me  and  the  baby  when  we  got  there,  and  I have  been  right 
to  home  since.  I have  everything  that  you  can  think  of  to  eat,  and  plenty. 
Out  of  my  first  week’s  wages  I got  a nice  wrapper.  As  soon  as  I get  a few 
more  clothes,  then  I will  send  you  my  money  to  keep  for  me. 

With  love  from  baby  and  me,  I remain 

Your  sincere  friend. 


7- 

(American.  1904.) 

(This  patient  had  placed  her  child  at  board,  contrary  to  our  advice,  and  he  had  died.) 

Oct.  2,  1905. 

Dear  Friend, — I received  your  welcome  letter  some  time  ago:  it  is  so  long 
ago  that  I am  almost  ashamed  to  write  now,  but  it  is  better  late  than  never. 
I have  started  to  write  several  times  and  never  got  a letter  finished,  but  I shall 
finish  this  time  if  it  takes  me  all  night,  for  I never  shall  forget  how  good  you 
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were  to  me  when  I was  in  . I often  think  about  you.  I told  Mrs. 

A.  before  I left  there  I should  have  to  board  the  baby  out.  She  seemed  to 
not  like  it  very  well,  but,  when  I was  coming  away,  she  wanted  to  hear  from 
me,  and  I wrote  to  her  and  never  had  any  answer.  But,  if  I had  it  to  go  through 
with  over  again,  I should  keep  him  with  me.  I haven’t  felt  like  the  same 
person  ever  since  he  died.  I would  feel  a great  deal  better  in  my  mind  if  I 
had  gone  to  work  with  him,  but,  as  it  is  I don’t  think  I shall  ever  get  over  it. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  patient  called  No.  8 in  the  report 
for  1902.  When  she  applied  to  us,  her  mother  had  formed  the 
plan  of  having  the  infant  taken  from  her,  and  was  much  disap- 
pointed that  we  could  not  aid  in  this  scheme.  Her  father  at  first 
refused  to  let  her  come  home  at  all,  but  afterward  relented.  By 
gentle  and  persevering  influence  from  the  agent  in  charge  of  the 
case,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  situation  was  changed;  and  those 
who  can  read  the  letters  in  the  report  for  1902  (which  are  very 
interesting)  will  see  how  well  this  case  has  turned  out. 


8. 


(American.  1902.) 


Dec.  28,  1905. 


Dear  Miss  L., — A few  lines  to  let  you  know  your  tokens  of  kindness  reached 
me  all  right.  I was  more  pleased  than  I can  express.  A.  is  awfully  pleased 
with  his  bib,  wants  it  on  all  the  time.  He  is  a large  boy  now:  although  he  is 
but  three  years  old,  I have  to  buy  his  suits  for  a six-year  boy,  so  you  may 
know  how  large  he  is.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that,  after  these  three 
years  of  hardship,  I have  at  last  a little  good  luck.  I am  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a gentleman  quite  a few  years  my  senior,  but  a perfect  gentleman. 
He  is  kindness  itself  to  me.  He  says  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  me  that 
money  or  kindness  can  buy,  although  he  knows  every  bit  of  my  past  con- 
cerning A.  We  are  to  be  married  next  June.  I feel  now  I have  something  to 
live  for,  although  at  times  I am  very,  very  blue  when  I look  back  and  think. 
No  matter  how  kind  he  may  be  to  me,  or  what  he  may  do  for  me,  I cannot 
forget.  I often  think  of  the  letters  you  used  to  write  me  in  my  trouble:  they 
certainly  were  a great  source  of  comfort  to  me.  I think  of  you  often,  but 
I cannot  pick  up  courage  enough  to  go  see  you.  I will,  always,  however, 
think  of  you,  and  always  think  of  your  kindness  toward  myself  and  baby.  I 
wish  you  a bright  and  prosperous  New  Year. 
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When  we  took  charge  in  1902  of  the  patient  who  writes  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  it  seemed  a very  discouraging  case.  She  and  the 
infant  were  both  in  a delicate  state,  so  that  we  feared  the  child 
might  die  at  any  minute,  and  after  we  hoped  that  rest  and  good 
care  had  brought  them  into  better  condition  one  ailment  after 
another  would  come,  causing  her  to  lose  several  good  situations, 
while  we  were  obliged  to  attend  to  her  having  medical  treatment, 
and  at  one  time  to  pay  the  child’s  board  during  a period  of  whoop- 
ing-cough. It  seemed  so  doubtful,  at  last,  whether  the  mother 
would  be  able  to  support  herself  that  we  feared  it  was  our  duty 
to  give  up  the  charge  of  the  case.  But  we  decided  to  make  one 
more  effort,  and  the  result  will  be  seen  in  this  letter.  She  had 
been  two  years  and  a half  in  the  same  situation  when  it  was  written. 


9- 

(Irish.  1902.) 

(Then  nineteen  years  old.) 

Dec.  13,  1905. 

Dear  Miss  L., — Your  very  welcome  letter  received,  and  I must  say  I was 
delighted  to  hear  from  you.  I hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  my  long  silence. 
I have  started  to  write  you  a great  many  times,  and  wondered  why  you  did 
not  write  me. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  I saw  you,  I wish  you  could  come  and  see  me 
some  time.  H.  has  heard  me  speak  of  you,  and  he  says  he  loves  Miss  L. : 
“she  is  a good  lady,  mama.”  He  is  very  wise  and  smart:  all  the  neighbors 
think  he  is  such  a good  boy.  I wish  you  could  see  him.  I know  you  would 
be  proud  of  him.  He  does  not  look  much  like  when  you  saw  him  last:  he 
has  grown  very  pretty,  his  hair  is  as  dark  now  as  mine,  and  he  is  as  fat  and 
healthy  as  you  could  see.  He  has  been  out  shovelling  snow  the  last  two  days, 
and  he  thinks  it  is  tine.  He  mostly  lives  on  milk:  we  have  lovely  milk.  He 
gives  the  cows  their  hay  and  feeds  the  hens  and  helps  the  man;  he  brings 
me  wood  and  kindlings.  When  I was  sick,  he  would  come  and  ask  if  I wanted 
some  tea  or  water.  Now,  Miss  L.,  he  has  not  got  any  sweater,  and  I think  it 
would  be  just  lovely.  How  kind  you  are!  It  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  he 
needs : he  has  a nice  overcoat  a friend  of  mine  gave  me.  I spent  five  dollars 
on  him  last  Saturday.  I got  him  some  nice  warm  underwear  and  outerwear 
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and  rubbers,  and  I think  he  will  be  able  to  stand  the  winter  all  right.  Mrs. 
D.  has  been  very  sick,  and  we  have  had  a trained  nurse  for  the  last  4 weeks. 
She  thought  she  could  not  live,  but  I guess  she  is  over  danger  now. 

I hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  not  writing  before,  but  remember  I fully 
appreciate  your  kindness  to  me  in  my  great  need. 


(Married,  Swede.  1902.) 

Nov.  26,  1905. 

My  dear  Miss  M., — . . . I send  you  $2.  Perhaps  you  know  of  somebody 
that  is  sick  and  in  need  of  anything;  if  so,  give  it  to  them.  I think  you  know 
of  more  sad  cases  than  I do,  because  I very  seldom  go  out.  I wish  I could  do 
more  for  others  than  I do,  because  I know  what  poverty  and  trouble  is,  but 
may  God  help  them  all,  as  he  has  helped  me. 

When  the  trouble  was  great,  and  I was  nearly  to  despair,  he  came  to  me; 
and  as  long  as  I live  I will  help  other  sufferers,  if  my  health  and  strength  allow 
me  to  do  so.  I wish  you  and  your  folks  a good  Thanksgiving,  and,  hoping 
my  lines  will  meet  you  with  health  and  happiness,  with  love  from 
me. 

II. 


(Married,  American.  1904.) 


Nov.  20,  1905. 
Sunday,  9 p.m. 


My  dear  Miss  M., — We  are  both  well  and  getting  along  fine.  Baby  is 
quite  happy  and  has  everything  to  play  with  and  wear.  Miss  C.  is  very  good 
to  her,  and  loves  her  dearly.  Baby  loves  her  Auntie  D.  (as  she  calls  her),  and 
1 also  like  her  very  much.  As  far  as  the  work  is  concerned,  I do  not  find  it 
very  hard,  but  the  old  lady  is  very  hard  to  care  for.  But  I seem  to  sail  through 
all  right.  F.  is  rather  a lonesome  place  in  winter  time,  and  I do  not  know  any 
one  as  yet.  I go  out  just  the  same  when  I can.  Baby  is  quite  a help  to  me 
in  carrying  the  old  lady’s  meals  upstairs  for  me.  She  does  first-rate,  will 
carry  an  errand  as  well  from  her  chamber  and  tell  me  what  grandmother 
wants,  and  of  course  that  saves  me  quite  a few  steps.  It  is  a great  help  to 
me  to  have  baby  happy  and  contented.  I did  not  think  when  I first  started 
out  in  this  kind  of  work  that  I would  stick  to  it,  I kind  of  feared  going  into 
a family  with  baby,  but  we  both  are  very  happy  here.  With  love  from  both 
baby  and  her  mamma. 
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12. 

(Married,  Scotch-American.  1905.) 

June  7,  1905. 

Dear  Miss  L., — I received  your  letter  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
and  I hope  you  will  pardon  my  not  writing  to  you.  I have  got  a lovely  place 
here,  it  is  a very  pretty  place  and  a very  large  one,  there  are  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  on  their  farm.  I like  the  family  very  much,  they  are 
very  nice  people  here,  and  I have  the  nicest  room  you  ever  saw.  It  is  fur- 
nished beautifully,  and  is  as  cozy  as  you  would  want  a room  to  be.  The 
night  when  I came  here  and  was  ready  to  go  to  bed,  I was  surprised  when 
Mrs.  F.  brought  me  upstairs  and  told  me  this  was  my  room.  I thought 
it  was  her  own  room  she  was  taking  me  into.  The  baby  is  getting  along 
fine,  she  is  as  brown  as  a berry,  she  is  out  in  a basket  on  the  lawn  every  day 
the  sun  is  out.  She  is  growing  as  fat  as  a little  pig:  you  would  be  surprised 
to  see  her.  I am  going  to  put  her  in  short  clothes.  I have  got  some  short 
dresses  given  to  me  from  Mrs.  F.’s  niece,  and  I bought  her  little  blue  shoes 
and  stockings  and  a little  muslin  bonnet  and  a coat,  and  I think  she  will  look 
fine.  I must  try  and  get  me  some  clothes  myself,  as  I have  not  got  any  only 
what  I wear  ad  the  time.  I will  now  close,  as  I have  to  get  up  early,  and 
thanking  you  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  my  little  C. 

13- 

(Married,  New  Brunswick.  1905.) 

Dec.  28,  1905. 

My  dear  Miss  L., — I had  a lovely  Christmas,  and  both  baby  and  I received 
a number  of  useful  and  pretty  presents.  I was  just  dressing  after  dinner 
yesterday  to  go  see  Mrs.  G.  at  the  Centre,  when  Mrs.  B.  handed  me  your 
kind  remembrance,  which  I assure  you  was  most  thankfully  received  and 
thoroughly  appreciated. 

Mrs.  B.  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  feeling  very  miserable.  What  a dear  good  per- 
son she  is!  and  I thank  Providence  for  sending  me  to  such  a home,  for  such 
I have  found  it,  since  I have  been  here.  Mrs.  B.  is  so  good  to  us  both  and 
takes  such  an  interest  in  my  baby  it  makes  my  burden  only  half  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 
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(Married,  Irish.  1904.) 

(One  year  in  place.) 

Dec.  27,  1905. 


My  dear  Miss  L., — I want  to  thank  you  for  the  nice  present  you  sent  K. 
and  myself.  It  was  very  nice,  and  the  dress  is  a nice  fit  for  K.  She  is  such 
a big  girl  now,  when  you  see  her  I don’t  think  you  will  hardly  know  her.  I 
have  been  wanting  to  go  to  see  you  for  along  time.  I will  be  in  Boston  some 
time  the  last  of  January,  and  I will  take  K.  There  is  three  children  here, 
and  the  oldest  little  girl  takes  her  out  all  the  time  when  she  gets  home  from 
school.  Well,  Miss  L.,  are  we  not  having  lovely  weather,  the  days  are  so 
like  spring,  and  it  is  so  nice  out  here  in  the  country,  the  lovely  fresh  air  and 
nice  good  milk  K.  has  to  drink.  Every  good  day  she  is  out,  and  when  we  have 
the  snow  she  goes  out  on  a sled,  the  children  pull  her  around  and  have  lots 
of  fun. 


The  next  four  letters  are  from  employers.  The  nationality  of 
the  woman  employed  is  given,  and  the  year  when  we  took  her  in 
charge. 

I. 

(American.  1905.) 

Oct.  15,  1905. 

My  dear  Miss  M., — E.  has  proved  to  be  a treasure.  She  is  not  very  strong 
nor  quick,  but  she  is  a good  cook  and  very  neat.  However,  her  qualities  as 
a servant  are  now  quite  accepted  by  us,  and  our  interest  in  her  has  gone  be- 
yond these.  From  the  conditions  of  our  life  on  our  unfinished  place  we  have 
been  obliged  to  live  in  great  intimacy  with  whomever  was  in  our  kitchen, 
and  E.  stood  the  test. 

She  has  carried  herself  with  dignity  towards  the  workmen,  who  were  coun- 
try-bred people,  and  quite  disposed  to  make  acquaintance.  I could  not  keep 
her  during  the  winter,  as  my  servant’s  rooms  are  too  far  from  the  kitchen 
for  her  to  reach  the  baby  easily,  nor  did  I think  a city  kitchen  in  one  of  our 
old  houses  good  for  the  baby. 

But  I have  found  a good  home  for  E.  with  Mrs.  H.  at  G. 

Her  mother  was  very  sick  at  the  home  in in  August  and  September, 

and  I had  an  opportunity  to  see  how  deep  is  the  home  affection  of  E.  and  her 
family.  They  are  behaving  admirably  toward  her, — all  except  one  young 
uncle,  upon  whom  the  old  grandfather  and  the  mother  partly  depend.  He 
will  not  let  her  return  to  , and  perhaps  he  is  right.  She  ought  to  bear 
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some  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  her  wrong-doing;  though  I am  per- 
suaded that  she  is  far  from  being  had, — more  wronged  than  wronging, — and 
taking  nobly  her  burden.  She  adores  her  baby,  and  is  a good  and  careful 
mother.  She  will  write  you  soon,  and  realizes  that  she  ought  to  have  done 
so  before. 


2. 

(Swede,  married.  1905.) 


Nov.  9,  1905. 


My  dear  Miss  M., — You  have  done  well  for  me.  J.  is  proving  a treasure, — 
a good  “all-around  girl,” — and  I am  content. 

Little  L.  is  a sweet,  quiet,  obedient  child,  happy  in  school  and  with  the 
animals  and  out  of  doors. 

I asked  J.  if  I should  write  you  that  she  is  happy  here,  and  she  said:  “Oh, 
yes.  Miss  M.  asked  me  to  write  her,  but  I cannot  write  very  good.  She 
come  to  see  me  off  on  train.” 

So  I think  you  were  extra  good  to  her.  Thank  you  for  helping  me  out 
of  my  difficulty,  and  I hope  Mrs.  A.  will  stay  a long  time. 

Yours  cordially. 


I’m  suggesting  to  my  cousin,  Mrs.  of , that  she  also  come  to  you 

for  a woman. 


3- 

(Finn.  1904.) 


Oct.  27,  1905. 


Dear  Madam, — B.,  not  being  able  to  write  English,  has  asked  me  to  drop 
you  a line,  saying  that  she  is  well  pleased  with  her  place,  there  being  only 
two  in  family.  Her  son  was  quite  ill  when  he  first  came  down,  but,  as  his 
teeth  are  through,  he  is  doing  nicely.  She  thanks  you  very  much  for  for- 
warding her  letter.  She  insists  that  I tell  you  we  gave  the  baby  a go-cart 
and  some  toys,  which  pleased  them  both.  They  are  very  well,  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  again. 


4- 

(American,  married.  1905.) 

Nov.  12,  1905. 

Dear  Miss  M., — Pardon  me  for  not  answering  your  letter  before  in  regard 
to  D.  E.  She  is  still  with  me,  and  as  far  as  I know  she  will  be  here  for  the 
winter,  and  I have  found  her  everything  that  could  be  desired. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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The  folloAving  note  is  from  an  employer  who  came  to  us  for 
advice  about  a young  girl : * — 

My  dear  Miss  M., — ...  I suppose  there  is  nothing  I can  do  now  to  induce 
M.  to  keep  her  baby,  though  I have  written  her  one  more  appeal,  and  shall 
go  and  see  her  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  all  very  sad,  but  I fear  the  case  is 
hopeless. 

I feel  grateful  that  I have  become  acquainted  with  the  work  of  your  so- 
ciety, which  seems  to  me  about  the  most  satisfactory  charitable  organiza- 
tion I have  heard  of.  I hope  to  send  a small  contribution  to  your  treasurer 
before  long,  and  if,  at  this  distance,  I can  ever  be  of  any  service  to  you,  will 
you  please  know  that  you  may  count  on  me  ? May  I ask  you  to  send  one  of 
your  reports  to  my  father? 

I thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest  in  this  case  and  the  trouble  to 
which  it  has  put  you. 

We  call  attention  to  the  small  amount  received  in  subscriptions 
and  donations  during  the  last  year,  and  earnestly  hope  that  the 
coming  year  may  bring  us  sufficient  support  to  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue our  work. 

Lilian  F.  Clarke. 

Mary  R.  Parkman. 

Sarah  H.  Williamson. 


* Of  course  we  never  had  any  charge  of  this  case. 
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MOTHERS  ASSISTED  IN  1905. 

Old  cases  (continued  from  1904) 159 

New  cases  (first  taken  in  1905) 284 

Whole  number  assisted  in  1905 443 

Married  women  (new  cases) 134 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases) 150 

284 

Married  women  (old  cases) 70 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases) 89 

159 

Married  women  (old  cases) 70 

Married  women  (new  cases) 134 

204 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases) 89 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases) 150 

NATIONALITY  OF  OLD  CASES. 

{Married.) 

American 16 

Irish 12 

Irish-American 5 

British  Provinces 10 

English 4 

Enghsh-American i 

English-Irish i 

Enghsh-French i 

Scotch 5 

Scotch-American ’ i 

Swedish 4 

Swedish-American  i 

German i 

German-American i 

French-American 2 

Colored  . i 

Jewess 1 

Unrecorded 3 

70 
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( Unmarried.) 

American 23 

British  Provinces 18 

Irish 17 

Irish-American 9 

English 5 

English-Irish i 

Scotch I 

German i 

German-American i 

Swedish 4 

French-Canadian 2 

Italian-American i 

Finn i 

Colored 4 

Unrecorded i 

NATIONALITY  OF  NEW  CASES. 

{Married.) 

British  Provinces 37 

American 33 

Irish 20 

Irish-American 8 

Swedish . 8 

EngUsh 5 

Enghsh-American i 

Canada  i 

Scotch I 

German ; 3 

German-American i 

French i 

French -American 2 

Italian  2 

NorY’egian 2 

Dutch I 

PoHsh I 

Russian i 

Colored 5 

Unrecorded i 

134 

( Unmarried.) 

American 46 

British  Provinces 30 
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Irish 

Irish-American  . , 
Swedish  .... 
Colored  .... 
English  .... 
English-Irish  . . 
English-German 
Canada  .... 

Scotch  

Scotch-Irish  . . 
Scotch- American 
German  .... 
German-American 
French  .... 

F rench- American 
Italian  .... 
Norwegian  . . . 
Russian- Jewess  . 

Finn 

West  Indies  . . 
Unrecorded  . . 


14  years  old 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Over  30  years  old 
Unrecorded  . . 


AGES  OF  NEW  CASES. 
( Unmarried.) 


15 

21 

7 

5 

3 

I 

1 

2 

I 

I 

1 

2 

1 

2 

I 

I 

1 

2 
2 
I 

_3 

150 


I 

I 

5 

10 

12 

20 

22 

14 

14 

3 

10 

6 
6 
6 
I 
6 
6 
7 

150 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS  RECEIVED 
DURING  1905. 


Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake  . . . $10.00 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake  . . 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer  ....  50.00 

Miss  Alice  W.  Brown  ...  2.00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Brj^ant 25.00 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bullard  ....  5.00 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot  . . . 25.00 

Mrs.  Theodore  Chase  . . . 10.00 

Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark  ...  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Clark  2.00 

Mrs.  John  T.  Clark  ....  5.00 

Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  . . . 10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Codman  . . 10.00 

Miss  Collamore 10.00 

Mrs.  David  H.  Coohdge  . . 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Coohdge,  10.00 

Miss  Cruft 5.00 

Charles  P.  Curtis 25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis  . . . 50.00 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Curtis 15 -oo 

Miss  Isabella  P.  Curtis  ...  5.00 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Cutler i.oo 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis  . 20.00 

Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel  . . . 100.00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Ehot 25.00 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Emmons,  2d, 

“ For  a Special  Case  ” . . . 3.00 

From  a Friend, 

“For  a Special  Case”  . . 10.00 

Mrs.  James  G.  Freeman  . . 10.00 

Miss  Harriet  Gray 30.00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Greene  . . 10.00 

Henry  S.  Grew 25.00 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild  ....  10.00 

The  Misses  Hawes 5.00 

Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway  . 25.00 

Mrs.  John  Hitchcock  ...  40.00 

Mrs.  G.  W.  HoUingsworth  . 5.00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hooper to. 00 

Miss  H.  S.  Howard  ....  5.00 

Mrs.  Oscar  lasigi 20.00 


Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew, 

“For  a Special  Case”  . . $5.00 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  . . . 100.00 

Mrs.  Marcus  Morton  Kimball  50.00 

Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop  . 50.00 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Lowell  . . 15.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 50.00 

Mrs.  G.  H.  L}Tnan  ....  5.00 

Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  . . . 20.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason  ....  50.00 

Mrs.  Frank  Morison  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Morison  ....  10.00 

Miss  Ameha  Morrill  ....  10.00 

Miss  A.  W.  Morrill  ....  10.00 

Miss  F.  E.  Morrill 10.00 

Andrew  Nickerson 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Osgood  and  Miss 

Osgood 20.00 

F.  H.  P 25.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  10.00 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Peabody  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  . .'  25.00 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Putnam 10.00 

Robert  A.  Rice,  M.D.  . . . 10.00 

Mrs.  John  Richardson  ...  5.00 

Miss  Marian  Russell  ....  25.00 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw  (for 

1904  and  1905) 20.00 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Shaw  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Staigg 5.00 

Mrs.  F.  Stone 10.00 

Miss  E.  H.  Storer 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Storrow 10.00 

Mrs.  John  H.  Sturgis  ....  5.00 

C.  A.  W 25.00 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Ward  ....  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  S.  ^^^leeler  ....  5.00 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  ....  5.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Wheelwright  . 20.00 

Miss  Sarah  Wheelwright  . . 5.00 

Miss  Amy  White 5.00 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  RECEIVED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  APPEAL  ISSUED 
IN  THE  “transcript.” 


Mrs.  S.  Brooks  .... 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Hopkinson  . . . 

$10.00 

Mrs.  James  F.  Curtis 

. . 20.00 

Miss  Juha  Lyman 

10.00 

William  Endicott  . . . 

. . 50.00 

Number  53 

10.00 

A Friend 

E.  C.  P 

10.00 

A Friend 

. . 100.00 

Miss  Mary  R.  Peabody  . . 

5.00 

A Friend 

. . 3.00 

Mrs.  John  Richardson  . . . 

5.00 

M.  R.  G 

. . 5.00 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Wheeler  and  Miss 

Henry  S.  Grew  .... 

. . 50.00 

Wheeler  

20.00 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Hill  .... 

Mrs.  Ellerton  P.  Whitney  . . 

10.00 

DONATIONS  OE  CLOTHING,  ETC. 

Mrs.  Hern-}'  D.  Bacon,  children’s  clothing. 

Miss  Lucy  W.  Baxter. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot. 

Mrs.  Howard  H.  Davenport,  i8  articles  of  clothing. 

Miss  Jean  T.  Edwards,  scrap-books  and  small  articles. 

Mrs.  John  Hitchcock,  clothing  for  women  and  children. 

Mrs.  Houghton,  large  box  of  clothing. 

Miss  Ireland,  clothing. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Jackson,  28  articles  of  clothing,  toys  and  games. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Johnson,  clothing. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Magrath,  clothing  for  women. 

Miss  L.  A.  I.  Mason,  clothing  for  women. 

Lend-a-hand  Club,  by  Miss  Mabel  R.  Mawhinney,  3 outfits  for  infants. 

First  Parish  Church,  Cambridge,  36  garments. 

Wednesday  Morning  Sewing  Circle,  by  Mrs.  John  P.  Reynolds,  175  garments. 
Boston  Branch  of  Needlework  Guild,  by  Mrs.  T.  S.  Lockwood,  39  garments. 
Miss  Sever,  clothing  for  women. 

Boston  Provident  Society. 

Co-operative  Working-rooms,  43  Hawkins  Street. 

Miss  Mabel  H.  Sharpies,  woollen  gloves  and  mittens. 

Miss  Lydia  Southard,  scrap-book  and  toys. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Finn,  go-cart. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Brock,  baby  carriage. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Staigg,  picture  for  room  at  Fayette  Street. 

A Friend,  copies  of  Youth's  Companion. 

A Friend,  the  Boston  Directory. 

Subscriptione  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  William  C.  Williamson,  370  Marlborough 
Street,  or  to  Dr.  C.  P.  Putnam,  63  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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DESTITUTE  MOTHERS  AND  INFANTS. 

1905. 


Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand  Januaty  i,  1905 %99-05 

Subscriptions  during  1905  $1,343.00 

Interest  on  investments  and  bank  balances 194-3 1 

Repaid  by  mothers  assisted 33 -oo 

Contributions  received  in  response  to  appeal  in  November  . 528.00  2,098.31 

$2,697.36 


Expenditures. 

Board  of  women $605.98 

Board  of  children 46-75 

Clothing  for  women  and  children 107.41 

Fares  and  travelling 66.31 

Advertising 20.80 

Doctors’  bills  and  medicine 5.05 

Expresses 12.02 

Stationery 21.89 

Postage  stamps  and  cards  94-37 

Printing  report 84.71 

Sundries 20.86 

Rent  of  room  for  patients  at  Chardon  Street 20.00 

Rent  of  rooms  at  Fayette  Street 200.00 

Salary  of  two  assistants ' . . . 1,200.00 

Telephone . 44.06 

Extra  services 35-oo  $2,585.21 

Balance  to  new  account 112.15 

$2,697.36 


- SARAH  H.  WILLIAMSON, 

T reasurer. 

Boston,  January  i, igo6. 


Approved 


HENRY  H.  EDES, 

Auditing  Committee. 
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